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Abstract | . 

Introduction. This paper reports on an extensive research project 
which aimed at exploring information sharing activities in a scholarly 
context. The paper presents and synthesises findings from a literature 
review and three gualitative case studies. The empirical setting is a 
geographically distributed Nordic network of design scholars. 

Method. The project is characterised by an explorative approach 
encompassing semi-structured interviews, document studies, and 
ethnographically oriented participatory observations. Apart from 
addressing the empirical question of how, where, when, and why the 
researchers in the network share information, the paper elucidate the 
reciprocal relationship between information sharing and the wider 
practice of design research. 

Analysis. The research questions are addressed through close reading 
and interrelated analysis of four previous studies. 

Results. When scholarly information sharing takes place organizational 
structures are sometimes complemented, or substituted, by flexible 
communities of practice such as those in the investigated network. 
Information sharing appears as a means to reach collective 
understanding, also regarding issues that stretches beyond the 
immediate information practices, for instance about how to act as a 
design scholar. 

Conclusions. This research clarifies and provides examples of how 
information sharing is embedded in and intertwined with a range of 
other activities, such as writing, reading and information seeking. It also 
presents information sharing as a contributor to the enactment of a 
discipline. 


Introduction 










In this paper, a report is presented from an extensive research project aimed at 
exploring information sharing activities in a scholarly context. In spite of the 
increasing number of library and information science studies on information 
sharing, this relatively small sub-area is rather dispersed and tends to cover a 
diversity of empirical settings. Important contributions have, for example, 
dealt with barriers to effective information sharing in group-work situations 
(Sonnenwald. 2006k people using the same kind of tool, e.g., blogs for 
information sharing (e.g., Hall, 2010k sharing in HIV/AIDS information 
networks ( Veinot. 2000) : and information sharing and trust during major 
incidents in the oil industry ( Ibrahim and Allen. 2012) . However, there is a 
limited number of studies that focus on information sharing in scholarly work 
practices (e.g., Talia. 2002 : Haeussler. Jiang. Thursbv and Thursbv, 

2010 : Pilerot and Limberg. 2011 : Tabak and Willson. 2012k If the perspective 
is widened and adjacent areas or disciplines are included, contributions are to 
a great extent focused on technological solutions for sharing (cf. Wilson. 

2010k The focus of this paper is on information sharing as a situated and 
collective socio-material practice that needs to be approached from a social 
perspective. 

Scholarly practices are heavily dependent on well-functioning information 
infrastructures, such as those provided by libraries and publishers, which 
allow scholars to obtain the recorded information needed for pursuit of further 
research activities. There is also a need of navigable social networks of both 
formal and informal dimensions including, for example, conferences, 
meetings, and invisible colleges that make it possible for scholars to 
communicate and exchange information about their accomplishments. Even 
though an extensive part of this scholarly communication takes place in a 
digital sphere through information and communication technologies, 
seemingly mundane everyday activities such as coffee-breaks, corridor chats 
and accidental meetings are also of importance for the dissemination and 
sharing of research information. 

The project described here draws on this multi-facetted and information- 
intense setting in order to examine broader concepts regarding scholarly 
information sharing. On a general level, the project investigates the question 
of how, where, when, and why interdisciplinary researchers share (or do not 
share) work-related information within their social practices. The selected 
case, which provides the empirical setting is constituted by a Nordic network 
of design researchers, i.e., Nordcode . the Nordic network for research on 
communicative product design. 

Parts of the present project have been presented in detail previously (Pilerot 















and Limberg, 2011 : Pilerot, 2012 . 2013,2014a). The present paper presents a 
summarised overview of the project by drawing on four previously completed 
studies which formed the basis for the author's recently completed doctoral 
work ( Pilerot. 2014b) . Since the emphasis in this paper is on findings and 
conclusions, parts pertaining to theory and method have been given a 
subordinate role. 

With reference to the studies that are accounted for in this paper, the following 
research questions are addressed: 

• What matters regarding information sharing in scholarly 
interdisciplinary practices? 

• How is information sharing interlinked with the wider project of design 
research? 

The questions are addressed through close reading and analysis of the four 
previous studies. 

The paper is structured accordingly: following the introduction, the field of 
design research and the Nordcode network are presented. This is followed by a 
short section that contains a note on theory and method. Thereafter, the main 
findings and conclusions of the four studies are summarised. The next section 
contains a discussion of the findings and conclusions. The paper is then 
rounded off by a section that indicates future avenues for research on 
information sharing. 

The field of design research and Nordcode 

The social site (e.g., Schatzki, 2002) under investigation in these studies is 
characterised by heterogeneity and complexity. The interdisciplinary activity 
of design research seeks to develop historical, theoretical and critical 
knowledge about design itself and design practice ( Boradkar. 2010. p. 279). 
Art, science and technology have historically been seen as the three ' primary 
dimensions of design' (Boradkar. 2010 . p. 284), but these dimensions have 
gradually, over the years, increased to also comprise further disciplines 
(e.g., Friedman. 2002) . Whether design research is characterised as a 
discipline or not varies throughout the literature. Cross (2007) . on the one 
hand, asserts that 'there is still a long way to go before we can begin to have 
much sense of having achieved a real understanding of design as a discipline 
- we have only begun to make rough maps of the territory' (p. 30). Friedman, 
on the other hand, states that 'design is by nature an interdisciplinary , 
integrative discipline' (2003, p. 508). The perception of design research as a 
fragmented field is emphasised by Margolin (2010) . who discusses problems 














and prospects in doctoral education in design. He calls for the identification of 
a group of core texts, which he claims is missing: 'The purpose of such texts 
within a research community is to constitute a common heritage to reinforce 
the idea that design researchers are engaged in a shared enterprise, no 
matter how diverse their interests' (p. 77). Margolin's call can also be 
interpreted as an expression for the design field's ambition to form a 
discipline. That the network through its website characterises itself as a forum 
for information exchange (Nordcode, n.d) not only increases the relevance of a 
project such as the one presented here, but can also be seen as a step towards 
the kind of shared enterprise that Margolin (2010) calls for. 

Design research offers a context that houses communities with both central 
and peripheral participants. In these communities participants are active in an 
environment that is characterised by heterogeneity regarding disciplinary 
background, nationality, language, geographical location, research group sise, 
research focus, publication strategy, academic experience, gender, and age. 
With a term borrowed from Whitley (2000), the field of design research can be 
described as a fragmented adhocracy, i.e., characterised by intellectual variety 
and fluidity. 

The Nordcode network, established in 2000, is geographically dispersed over 
four Nordic countries and eight universities. The network gathers 
approximately 100 researchers and doctoral students within the multifaceted 
area of communicative product design research. It is to great extent equivalent 
to the above description, and thereby warrants an investigation of the 
conditions for and the activities of information sharing. 

A note on theory and method 

The over-all project strategy was to approach information sharing from a 
diverse and multi-facetted theoretical and methodological perspective. 
Theoretical frameworks that have been more or less prominent in all the four 
studies include practice theory (e.g.. Schatzki et ah . 2001), discourse analysis 
(e.g., Talia and McKenzie. 2007k socio-cultural theory (e.g., Wertsch, iqq 81 , 
and science and technology studies (e.g., Star and Griesemer, iq 8 q. Mol. 
2002). A core idea, which can be traced to all these theoretical strands, is to 
approach scholarly information sharing-activities as embedded within and 
shaped by the socio-material practices that they are a part of. The methods 
applied throughout the project encompass semi-structured interviews, 
document studies, and ethnographically oriented participatory observations. 
The project was characterised by an explorative approach since each 
completed study contributed to shape the outlines and foci for the following 











studies. 


A conceptual study was carried out through the means of a literature review. It 
aimed to explore the various ways the concept of information sharing has been 
applied and interpreted in previous research, and thereby laid the ground for 
three subsequent empirical studies. The three empirical studies are based on 
twenty-five structured in-depth interviews resulting in approximately thirty 
hours of recorded interviews, which were fully transcribed. Moreover, twenty 
informal conversations were carried out with members of the network during 
two conferences organised by the network. These conferences were 
ethnographically explored, which resulted in a substantial amount of field- 
notes and photographs. The empirical material does also contain annotations 
made during the study of documents produced within the network (e.g., 
conference reports, websites, and reports from research studies) 

Four interrelated studies on information sharing in a dispersed 
network of design scholars 

This section contains brief summaries of the four studies. The summaries are 
structured in a similar way as each presents the general problem area for the 
individual study, the applied method, and the theoretical perspective. Each 
summary is then ended by an account for the findings and conclusions. 

Study 1 - A review of the literature on information 
sharing 

The aim of the study was to critically examine how information sharing 
activities are conceptualised in previous contributions to library and 
information science and how these conceptualizations are connected to theory, 
empirical material and other supporting concepts. For this reason a meta¬ 
analysis was conducted on thirty-six selected texts. Study l constitutes the 
conceptual foundation for the subsequent empirical studies. 

The theoretical lens applied comprises Wittgenstein's notion of language 
games according to which ' the meaning of a word is its use in the language' 
(Wittgenstein. iq68, #43). The theoretical frame does also include 
Waismann's (1945) concept of 'open texture', which stipulates that a concept 
can be 'defined when the sort of situation is described in which it is to be used' 
(Ibid) . The theoretical stance was further supported by the idea of meaning 
holism (Pagin, 2006) . i.e., the view that 'what a linguistic expression means 
depends on its relations to many or all other expressions within the same 
totality' (p. 213). Equipped with these concepts as analytical tools, the practice 
of information sharing research within LIS was approached. With reference to 






Collins (iq8i) it is argued that within a practice of this kind, individuals and 
groups of researchers try, through the ' use of rhetorical and presentational 
devices [to] make their own interpretation... the one credible possibility' 
(Collins. iq8i. p. 5). The basic assumption was hence that conceptualizations 
of information sharing activities are located within a particular theoretical 
framework used for certain reasons and provided meaning by the setting in 
which they appear. 

It was shown that information science researchers offer various definitions of 
the concept of information sharing. The variations can be related to 
differences regarding theoretical perspectives but also to how authors connect 
the concept to their empirical material. The most favoured conceptualization 
of information sharing activities is information sharing, but this concept 
frequently co-exists with wordings such as information exchange, and 
sometimes with information transfer ovinformationflow. It seems that the 
conceptualizations, and how comprehensive they are meant to be, depend on 
what aspect(s) of information sharing the researcher is investigating. There is 
a variation of degree regarding the extent to which the reviewed studies are 
theoretically or empirically driven. The connections between the concept 
of information sharing and other supporting concepts, such 
as information and knowledg evaries from one text to another, which can 
possibly be explained by differences regarding theory and empirical material. 
Six theoretical frameworks for the study of information sharing were identified 
in the reviewed literature: (social) network analysis (e.g.. Haythornthwaite. 
iqq 6 : 2010) : common ground (e.g., Sonnenwald, 2006) : information ground 
(e.g., Fisher and colleagues, iqqq : 2007) : small worlds (e.g., Huotari and 
Chatman. 2001) : social capital (e.g., Widen-Wulff. 2007 : Totterman and 
Widen-Wulff. 2007) : and practice theories (e.g., Talia and Hansen. 2005) . It 
was concluded in the study that these frameworks are not incommensurable, 
but can be used as building blocks for an integrative framework. 

The overall conclusion is that ambiguous conceptualisations are frequent, but 
that it is possible to discern three interrelated foci: researchers tend to focus 
either on the identification of common interests, beliefs, and norms; on the 
flow and transfer of information; or on co-existence and material conditions 
characterising the site where sharing takes place. This conclusion has been of 
particular importance for the design of the empirical studies of the overall 
project since it has provided guidance and ensured not to omit aspects that 
might be of importance for further understanding of scholarly information 
sharing. 


Study 2 - A qualitative study of design scholars' 
















information practices 


This study constitutes the first thorough empirically based exploration of the 
information-sharing activities in the Nordcode network. It is a study with a 
broad approach in the sense that it not only concentrates on information 
sharing activities, but on the researchers' information practices in general as 
well. The way the area under study was approached is characterised by a 
stance towards the study of information sharing that mirrors the overall idea 
of the project, namely that separate activities that constitute a practice tend to 
be intertwined and nested in each other. In accordance with such a stance, 
separate information-related activities must be anticipated as contextualised 
and thus viewed not only as connected to, but also shaped by, other activities 
carried out in the practice. Without losing sight of information sharing, the 
study sought to present a thick description of the researchers' information 
practices. Apart from generating knowledge about the studied researchers' 
information practices, this description has also come to function as a 
foundation for and a stepping stone towards the subsequent empirical studies. 

Previous studies have indicated that interdisciplinary research collaboration is 
increasing (e.g., Sonnenwald, 2007) and that there are tendencies of 
technological determinism regarding the development of information systems 
supporting, for instance, information sharing (e.g., Orlikowski. iqq6 : Kling et 
al, 2005) . In study 2, emphasis is on information sharing conceived as a 
collective practice which needs to be approached from not only a technological 
angle but also as a social phenomenon. The empirical material was primarily 
generated through in-depth interviews but also through note-taking in 
connection to a number of work-place visits. 

The study confirms the assumption that information sharing is intertwined 
with other information-related activities, such as writing, reading and the 
seeking and use of information. It also showed that information sharing tends 
to be embedded in routine work. It was further indicated that mutual research 
interests, rather than being colleagues at the same department, are the most 
prominent aspects regarding decisions about whom to share information with. 
This suggests that traditional organizational settings, for instance academic 
departments, can be substituted or complemented by rather flexible groups of 
people. In this process, the activities of information sharing seem to play an 
important part in their capacity of establishing ties between people. Objectives 
for information sharing do not necessarily reside within the actual information 
practice, but can also be traced to the comprehensive practices of design 
research. It is suggested that information sharing contributes to nurture and 
maintain the common project of design research. It is further established that 






the propensity to share information increased when a shared responsibility for 
the information needed, created and shared is perceived. The study also 
indicated that the material context imposed rules and constraints, as well as 
affordances for information sharing. This indication strongly contributed to 
the design of the project's last study, described further on in the paper. 

Even though the first empirical study did not produce clear findings related to 
trust issues, there were instances in the empirical material that indicated that 
trust is of importance for information sharing. This understanding inspired 
the design of the second empirical study, reported in the subsequent section. 

Study 3 - Information sharing and trust 

There are several influential contributions to the field of sociology of science 
which demonstrate that research work is a social practice permeated with 
moral issues (e.g.. Merton. 1 Q 73 : Mitroff. 1 Q 74 , Shapin, 1 QQ 41 . Research 
collaboration undoubtedly entails a multitude of instances where people need 
to judge the credibility of peers but also that of the information used. Cronin 
(2003) eloquently asserts that even though '[t]he conventions for evaluating 
research may have changed in the last few centuries... trust, a manifestation 
of the "normative ghost in the scientific machine"... remain central to the 
conduct of science in general ' (p. 12). Study 3 identifies and elucidates trust in 
relation to the investigated design researchers' information sharing. It also 
aims at a theoretical contribution through its practice perspective 
(e.g.. Kemmis, 2011 : Schatzki, 20i2j . Practice theory was a prominent feature 
in the theoretical framework applied in the first empirical study. In this study, 
it is given an even more prominent position. 

The empirical material, consisting of in-depth interviews with fifteen 
researchers from four countries, was analysed with reference to a set of 
concepts and analytical distinctions from previous literature on trust. One 
distinction of particular importance is that which separates, on the one hand, 
trust as a micro-level phenomenon, according to which trust is a psychological, 
calculative or moral issue important for the relationship between individuals. 
On the other hand, trust can also be seen as a macro-level phenomenon. The 
latter implies that trust is an issue that needs to be understood as related not 
only to individuals but also 'in the light of specific institutional arrangements' 
(Bachmann, 2011 . p. 207). The concept of 'epistemological trust' (Davenport 
and Cronin. 2000 : Van House. 2002! which asserts that trust can be assessed 
through verification of membership in an epistemic community is also applied 
in this study. 












It is concluded that trust issues related to information sharing emerge on both 
micro and macro levels and should not necessarily be perceived as solely tied 
to interaction between individuals. When trust issues are connected to 
information sharing and strategies for dealing with these, they appear in 
relation to the shared information, the people involved, the tools used for 
sharing, and the places where information sharing occurs. Strategies for 
creating and assessing trust encompass conscious collective efforts to establish 
an open and permissive atmosphere within the network, including careful 
selection of suitable locations for seminars and conferences and the shaping of 
the material dimensions of workplaces. Regarding the study's aim to 
contribute theoretically, it is concluded that the practice perspective is useful 
in order to identify and elucidate the elusive phenomenon of trust in relation 
to information sharing. 

Like study 2, this study points in the direction of the fourth and last of the 
project studies. The clearest sign of connection between the two is found in the 
ways they deal with material aspects of information practices. 

Study 4 - Material dimensions of information sharing 

On the basis of the first study, the literature review, it can be concluded that 
previous contributions to the literature on information sharing rarefy consider 
material aspects. A consequence of this is that information sharing has tended 
to be depicted as an invisible activity. As has been indicated in the previous 
studies, particularly in study 2, information sharing activities are often 
intertwined with other activities such as writing, reading and the use of 
information; they are basically embedded in routine work. Work is, however, 
often invisible Ie.g., Suchman, iqqf; : Star and Strauss. iqqqL Even though 
researchers are visible, the work they carry out is often 'relegated to a 
background of expectation' I Star and Strauss, iqqq . p. 15). Also the diffuse 
character of the concept of information contributes to make sharing activities 
difficult to grasp and describe. There is an increasing amount of suggestions in 
the literature that the concept of document is a fruitful replacement 
to informatio nsinee '[aJttention to practices with documents reveals how it is 
that particular documents, at particular times and places and in particular 
areas of social and cultural terrain, become informative' f Frohmann. 2004 . 
p. 405). In this fourth study, a theoretical framework is elaborated, which 
includes a theory of documents (Lund and Skare, 2010 j and, more 
importantly, a materiality approach emanating from the social study of science 
and technology, which brings material objects into focus (e.g., Star and 
Griesemer, iq8q : Knorr Cetina. 1 QQ 7 : Suchman. 20 Of; : Barad. 200A) . From 
this theoretical perspective, the aim of the study was to make visible 












information sharing activities within Nordcode. Through an ethnographic 
approach, it strived to identify and describe socio-material dimensions of 
information sharing. 

The ethnographic approach together with the theoretical perspective focusing 
on objects allowed for information sharing to be seen in situ as well as in the 
past, and documentation from events and gatherings function as 
representations of the world studied. These three analytical levels taken 
together brought the study object to the fore. The study also indicated that by 
being alert to technological breakdowns, light can be thrown on mundane 
information sharing activities that in previous research have tended to 
be blackboxed. Trajectories of sharing that reach across time and space were 
identified by studying how people interact with multidimensional objects, such 
as documents and file-hosting services (e.g., Dropbox). These were found to 
coordinate and shape the social practice under study. The identified 
trajectories also indicate how practice is pre-figured and re-formed. Annotated 
articles, e-mails, shared file hosting services, mind-maps, and documentation 
appearing on the network's website constitute evidence of information sharing 
activities that contribute to constitute practice. 

Summary and discussion of findings and conclusions 

All four studies conducted within this project were guided by the overarching 
questions of how, where, when, and why design researchers share (or not 
share) work-related information within their social practices? On the basis of 
insights drawn from the reported studies, the following empirical findings are 
presented (see table l). In addition to answering the overarching questions, 
Table l presents details about the nature of that which is shared or not shared. 


How: via e-mail, face to face, 
through social media 
(Facebook, Twitter, blogs), 
through mailing lists, and 
through file-hosting services 
such as Dropbox; in several 
less common ways such as 
through putting informative 
objects on someone's desk, in 
someone's post box, through 
sending text or image 
messages via mobile phone. 
Information sharing is not 
often structured by planned 
responsibilities, but tends to 
be carried out as a ubiquitous 
activity. 



Table 1: What is shared and how, 
where, when, and why do design 








researchers share (or not share) 
work-related information? 


In the remaining part of this section, this paper's specific research questions 
are addressed. In contrast to the empirical findings presented above (in table 
l), the line of reasoning in the subsequent account is characterised by a 
perspective that has resulted in findings of a more theoretical nature. 

Among the key findings (from study l) is the indication that three parallel 
themes dominate previous research on information sharing within 
information science. Researchers tend to focus either on people, places, or 
information when investigating information sharing. No previous study seems 
to simultaneously take into consideration all these aspects. Accordingly, 
studies up to the present have either shed light upon the identification of 
common interests, beliefs, and norms that are of importance for how people 
make decisions regarding information sharing (e.g., Sonnenwald, 
2Qo6 : Huotari and Chatman. 2001k Alternatively, they have concentrated on 
the flow and transfer of information in various social networks 
(e.g.. Haythornthwaite. iqq 61 . A small proportion of studies have been 
occupied with the material dimensions of information sharing (e.g., Tali a and 
Hansen. 200A) . By synthesising the studies accounted for in this project, a step 
has been taken towards a research perspective that acknowledges all three of 
these aspects. It has also made it possible to identify interrelations between 
information sharing activities and the wider project of interdisciplinary 
research in a setting of design researchers. 

What matters for information sharing? 

When the project studies are synthesised, a set of combined features appear, 
which indicate the answer to the first research question concerning what 
matters regarding information sharing. The identified features, which shall be 
understood in concert and as mutually shaping each other, relate, firstly, to the 
participants' sense of a perceived belongingness including a sense of a common 
history and future; experiences of past conferences and future calls for 
funding and publications constitute examples in this category. Secondly, 
features on a discursive level can be discerned in thats/iared discursive 
reference points can be observed. Concepts and terminology, but also 
publications can serve as common reference points of this kind. Yet another 
feature concerns the observation that some people tend to attract each other 
and establish sharing relations on the basis of personality traits. Interactions 
are always embedded in materiality. They take place somewhere, and various 
tools are used for information sharing. Also that which is shared has a material 








dimension that matter, for example regarding how documents are assessed 
and possible to share. 

A sense of belongingness and a common history and 
future 

It emerges that trust is a prerequisite for information sharing, but also that 
activities of sharing can contribute to build and maintain trusting relations 
(cf. Ibrahim and Allen. 2 (ml . Not least through the yearly seminars arranged 
in the network, members develop a common stock of experiences that lay the 
ground for shared narratives and common histories. Against this line of 
reasoning, it can be claimed that the way participants communicate, the 
information sources they refer to, and their sense of developing a common 
epistemic culture I Knorr Cetina, iqqqI , constitute a multifaceted complex 
which is turned to in order to assess trust in peers and in information. 
Information sharing is a way of establishing social contacts and, in extension, 
a way of shaping a mutual identity. A number of contributions to the previous 
LIS literature emphasise the importance of common interests and mutual 
beliefs for information sharing. The studies in the present projects confirm the 
importance of these features. However, a finding that serves to elucidate this 
line of thought is that which suggests that traditional organizational settings 
can be complemented or even substituted by flexible groups of actors such as 
those in the investigated network. 

Shared discursive reference points 

The need for a group of core texts in the field of design research has been 
identified in previous studies ( Margolin, 2010) on the character of design 
research. It is argued that this would contribute to establish a sense of a shared 
enterprise. For information sharing to take place, researchers need to 
appreciate and be able to identify a certain commonality in the literature that 
exists in the field. They must also be able to communicate and exchange 
opinions and ideas relating to the literature. Not only publications and 
information resources, but also concepts, terms, and expressed ideas gradually 
outline the field of design research. Certain locations in the field of design 
research, which are characterised by a similar epistemological stance and by 
geographical vicinity, such as the Nordcode network, constitute spaces where 
information sharing activities are enabled through a shared repertoire of 
discursive reference points. Also the more informal discourse, which for 
instance relates to the forming of friendships, social activities, and to the glue 
of everyday-activities, contributes to paving the ground for information 





sharing. It is generally acknowledged throughout the empirical material that 
the ways language is used in interactions is of importance for decisions 
regarding who to share information with. 

Materiality 

The studies taken together do also indicate that the material context not only 
imposes rules and constraints, but also affordances for information sharing. It 
is for instance possible to note how physical lay-out of the premises can 
contribute to instigate or reduce trust, and thus increase or limit information 
sharing activities. Through the researcher's focus on material objects, 
information sharing has been made visible, for example in relation to 
collaborative efforts circling around a Dropbox (a web-based file hosting 
system), which is seen to structure and coordinate activities in the network. 

Personality traits 

Personality traits are a somewhat elusive constituent in the identified 
combined set of features that matters for information sharing. Still, though, it 
appears in the empirical material that aspects commonly related to more 
personal spheres such as the establishment of friendship contribute to enable 
information sharing. With reference to aspects of personality it is suggested by 
participants that some people are easier and more attractive to form sharing 
relationships with. 

The interlinking between information sharing and the 
practice of design research 

In the initial stage of the project reported in this paper, the main focus was on 
the issue of what matters for information sharing. However, through 
synthesising the four studies, another important feature emerged, namely that 
there is reciprocity between the activity of information sharing and the context 
in which it takes place. It can thus be argued that sharing activities contribute 
to shape the wider practices of design research. Information sharing 
contributes to the enactment of the (inter-)discipline of design research. 

Information sharing appears as a means to reach collective understanding, 
also regarding issues that stretches beyond the immediate information 
practices, for instance about how to act as a design scholar. It is also evident 
that traditional organizational settings can be complemented or even 
substituted by flexible groups of actors such as those in the investigated 


network. 


As has been indicated previously, there are several authors within the field of 
design who claim that design research already constitutes a discipline. Even 
though this group may not be in majority, their claim can be interpreted as an 
expression for an ambition in this direction. Especially when regarded in 
combination with the many statements that exist in the literature 
(e.g.. Buchanan. 1QQ2 : Cross. 2 Q 07 : Margolin. 2010 : Chakrabarti. 2011) . which 
bring forth the idea that it is of great importance for design researchers to join 
forces in common conferences and to maintain a common literature. Against 
this line of reasoning, it can be suggested that the field of design research 
approaches an organization similar to a discipline, as these are characterised 
by Whitley (2000, p. 82). With reference to Whitley's criteria of what 
characterises a discipline it can be asserted that also the (inter-)discipline of 
design research has established its own educational programs on various 
levels, academic posts aimed at specialization into design, and its own 
journals, conferences, and communication channels such as e-mail lists (e.g., 
PhD Design list). This project contributes an addition to Whitley's (2000) list 
of criteria of what characterises a discipline, namely the ambition to strive for 
something resembling a canonical literature (e.g., as suggested by 
Margolin, 2010) . A central strategy for accomplishing such a literature seems 
to be the activities of information sharing through which the common project 
of design research is nurtured and maintained. Information sharing seems to 
be perceived in the field as an important component of an overall strategy 
aimed at the establishment of a discipline. 

The adoption of the concept of enactment ( Mol. 2002) invites to a view upon 
the emerging discipline, which corresponds with the previously identified 
combined set of features that matters for information sharing. The (inter- 
)discipline of design research appears as something ongoing that evolves in 
conjunction with peoples' doings and sayings, and the material arrangements 
where practice unfolds. It is a setting where agency is being distributed over 
humans and non-humans ( Gherardi, 2006) . and where interdisciplinary 
practices are enacted into something new, which is on its way to become a 
discipline. 

Future studies 

In spite of the present project's multifaceted approach, there is still a range of 
important aspects of scholarly information sharing to be elucidated. There is, 
for example, a need for research on information sharing among scholars and 
researchers, which to a greater extent than in the present case takes place on- 










line. The present project has been carried out through the means of qualitative 
methods, predominantly through interviews and ethnographically oriented 
participatory observation. Increased understanding of information sharing 
could also be obtained by further quantitative inquiry. In this project, focus 
has been on a field that with Whitley's 12000) term can be described as a 
fragmented adhocracy, i.e., a field with a range of different problems that are 
addressed in a variety of ways. Studies of information sharing in other types of 
fields would most likely yield different results in comparison to those of this 
study. Additional studies would hence offer opportunities for comparisons. 
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